CHAPTER XII

SPAIN, 1081-1848

THE period of Spanish history between 1031 (the date when the
Caliphate of Cordova fell) and 1248 (when Seville was taken by Ferdi-
nand III, King of Castile) is marked by such distinctive characteristics
as to warrant its separation from the ages which preceded it, and such as
gave a new bent to the political and social life of the Peninsula.

Up to 10311 the Muslims were in the ascendant and took the lead
in Spain in political and economic life and in civilisation. Subsequently
these advantages passed for the most part to the Christian States to their
great benefit. This change is accounted for by two fundamental causes.
The Western Caliphate was destroyed by the action of internal elements
of disintegration; but its strength had lain chiefly in that unity which,
when opposed by the military power of the Christians, had presented a
united front rich in resources and directed by skilful and energetic leaders.
When unity of action and co-operation were lost, not only was the power
of attack gone, but also that of resistance to the blows of the enemy.
On the other hand, the Christians had gained by the natural accumula-
tion of strength in the course of time (the three centuries after the Arab
invasion), the gradual establishment of security in a great part of the
reconquered territory, and the development of economic resources resulting
from the increase in population, agriculture, and commerce. Moreover, in
the literature of the period and in actual social conditions there is evident
an intensification of religious sentiment and of political opposition, both
tending to stimulate the struggle against the Muslims and heighten the
work of reconquest.

These two causes combined to render the period we are considering
that of decisive victories for the Christian States. In spite of reverses,
some of them severe, Toledo, Valencia, Las Navas, Murcia, the Balearic
Islands, Cordova, Jaen, and Seville mark the rapid successive stages of the
Christian advance towards the South, and as numerous factors of civilisa-
tion and wealth became absorbed into the life of the Spanish States thus
augmented in territory, population, and resources, there appeared (at the
close of the period under consideration and in that immediately following)
splendid expressions of the Spanish genius, now so enhanced.

It is therefore strictly in consonance with the facts to shift the centre
of interest in the history of the Peninsula from the Muslim to the Christian
States, which were henceforth predominant and in which the different
parts (kingdoms or independent counties) combined to form larger and
mightier political groups.

1 See wpra, Vol. m, Chap. xvn.
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